THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

renew the intrigue with Molly, and quarrelled with Blifil
and Thwackum. Such was the lad Tom Jones, whose char-
acter is easy enough to read as one stands off from it;
sound at heart, his affections had been swerved into dubious
conduct by evil companions. Fielding put nothing heroic
into his composition, and made his power of resistance but
moderate. The word "duty" formed no part of Tom's
vocabulary.

The author amuses himself as well as the rest of us by
letting a philosopher and a theologian debate the question-
able points in Tom's behaviour. Both Thwackum and
Square judge an act by abstract rules; they never take into
account the circumstances in which it is committed; they
never regard motives; they always leave out of considera-
tion the "natural goodness of heart." Though they may
hotly disagree on the grounds of their decision, their
verdict is in general the same: that Master Blifil is an
exemplary young man, and that Tom was born to be
hanged. Both, for example, praised Blifil for his dastardly
act of freeing Sophia's little bird, and equally condemned
Tom for his attempt to regain it. According to Thwackum,
Blifil merely did Ms duty when he tossed the bird into the
air; according to Square, he was merely restoring to the
creature that liberty which belonged to it by the laws of
nature. Neither of them considered that Blifil really stole
the bird and that Tom tried to restore the property to its
owner. It was doubtless wrong for Tom to conceal his
escapades with Black George, but his unwillingness to
betray his associate to ruin brought out a sense of
honour which was neglected by his tutors in their utter
condemnation.

Likewise, to sell valuable presents from Allworthy was
in itself an act not to be commended; but it should be
remembered that Tom disposed of them, not because he had
no regard for them, but as the only means at hand for
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